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"Shortly ago the skies were blue, 

The water from streams was drinkable, too. 

But now all life will be extremely short 
For species of every size and sort. 

"Too many people, too much waste, 

Not enough brains and so much haste. 

We need the answers, we need the solution, 

In order to save our world from pollution." 

(Gary Stride, Grade VII, Victoria, B. C.) 

Reproduced from B. C. Wildlife Review) 

A A A 
A A 
* 

"Not in the clamour of the crowded street, 

Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 

But in ourselves are triumph and defeat." 

Longfellow, 

* A * 


A A 
A 
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OUR CLUB SANCTUARIES 


With the advent of Spring, our thoughts turn to outdoor nature rambles with 
opportunities for observation, study, photography, and just plain enjoyment of 
of our beautiful Ontario-io-io-io'. Much of this natural beauty is contained in 
our two Club Sanctuaries - Spooky Hollow and Short Hills Wilderness Area. 

Many in our society have never bothered to visit these sanctuaries "in 
season" and become aware of what they have to offer. 

With a view to interesting newcomers to our Club - and others *?ho may wish 
to be informed, we are presenting a brief resume of each area. 

SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY (near Normandale, Ontario - Norfolk County) 

95 acres of virgin forested hills and valleys with a crystal-clear stream, 
and environments ranging from hilltop to streambank, hardwoods to coniferous 
cover. 

According to season, one may find Orchids of several species, many fern 
varieties, fringed gentians, the delicate rue anemone, ground-nut, foamflower, 
trilliums (red and white), blue lobelia, violet species, golden puccoons, 
flowering dogwood, sassafras, leatherwood, spice-bush, fungi of many species, 
to name a few. We suggest you consult your manuals to determine the approximate 
bloom season for the plants in which you are particularly interested. 

Spooky Hollow is a rich area, comprising many Carolinian species of flora. 
As well, a trip in early May could provide a glimpse of several interesting 
members of the bird world in migration. 

SPOOKY HILLS (188 acres to the west of our property, owned by Mrs. Barbara 
Anderson of Simcoe) is open to members of our Club and their friends, and is 
well worth visiting while you are in the area. This may be approached from 
our western boundary. 

HOW TO GET THERE 


Take Highway 6 to Port Dover, passing through Caledonia, Hagersville, Jarvis. 
Proceed along Main Street of Port Dover, which is plainly marked Highway #24. 
You will come to a full STOP at end of Highway 24 (where this Highway comes 
down from Simcoe, Ontario). TURN LEFT HERE and proceed on this main road for 
4% miles. A white house with a white rail fence is on the corner (vertically 
on your left). Turn LEFT here and follow this gravel road for a distance of .9 
miles. ISwings right, and then left, and winds down the hill where it crosses 
Fisher Creek. Three car lengths past the bridge over the creek, you arrive at 
the entrance to Spooky Hollow. Park on roadside. 

SHORT HILLS WILDERNESS AREA (near Fonthill, Ontario) 

Short Hills is an unique geological formation of serpentine kames (short 
hills formed by glacial action), containing giant trees of a bygone era, plus 
a wealth of interesting flora. 

Go there in mid-April and see the lacy bloom of Spicebush. Towards the 
latter part of May, the Flowering Dogwood is everywhere. It is a delightful 
spot to visit at any time and is used a great deal more by Niagara-Peninsula 
people than by our own Club Members. More is the pity for our people, if they 
do not know what they have 1 . 


(continued next page 
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OUR CLUB SANCTUARIES (continued from previous page) 

SHORT HILLS WILDERNESS AREA - HOW TO GET THERE 

There are alternate routes to Short Hills, viz. Route A - Take Highway 6 to 
Ryckman's Corners. Turn left on Highway 53 and proceed to Highway 20 through to 
Bismarck. Highway 20 makes a complete left-hand turn at Bismarck. Proceed 
along Highway 20 (a distance of 7.9 miles), turn LEFT on North Pelham Road, at 
North Pelham turn RIGHT on Metier Street, proceeding east to intersection of 
Metier and Centre Streets. Turn left on Centre Street. Property is on your 
right. 

Route B - Take Queen Elizabeth Highway to Niagara Falls. Turn RIGHT on Victoria 
Street exit at Vineland. Proceed south on Victoria Street, crossing over 
Highway 8 and over escarpment. 6^j miles south of Highway 8, turn LEFT on 
Metier Street and proceed to intersection of Metier & Centre Streets, as above. 

CAUTION - Sanctuaries are NOT provided with picnic areas nor toilet facilities. 
Most naturalists eat lunches at the roadside. For the other facility you will 
have to seek the nearest gas station or conservation authority area - where such 
"comforts" are provided. 

Please do not litter - take your garbage home with you. 

These preserves are provided by your fellow members and interested conserva¬ 
tionists throughout Ontario for your enjoyment and enlightenment. Appreciate 
them and treat them as you x^ould your own property (which they are) - NO PICKING 
PHOTOS ONLY - AND NO UNNECESSARY TRAMPING IN RESTRICTED BOG AREAS'. 

************************************ 

* _ : I ; • s * f * 1 • J f 1 ' ‘ . • . 

SCIENCE FOR PLEASURE 

(excerpt from The Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter - February 1971) 

"The problem facing people today is how to preserve growing things. Conservation 
touches not only the ability of people to live well; it touches their ability to 
live at all. 

"In reading botany and studying plants for pleasure, therefore, we are dipping 
into the basic principles and laws governing the entire living community. We 
are becoming acquainted with facts that will guide our footsteps along the 
treacherous paths of the years immediately ahead. We learn how to behave as 
members of earth's ecological community. 

"And so with the other branches of science: every one has things of interest to 
tell us about ourselves, about what is going on around us, and about our struggle 
for survival." 

**************** 

Suggested Manuals (available through the Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 

1262 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario) - 

BOTANY - Field Guide to Wildflowers, Peterson; Golden Nature Guide to Flowers, 
Zim; Native Wild Plants of Eastern Canada, Montgomery; and, for the 
more advanced student - Gray's Manual of Botany or Britton & Brown. 

BIRDS - Field Guide to the Birds, Peterson; Birds of North America, Golden 
Press. 

These and many other books are available from the Federation of Ontario Natural¬ 
ists at the address given above. Write to them for a copy of what is available 
through their Nature Bookshop. 
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A LETTER TO GOVERNMENT - A THREAT T O OUR SHORT HILLS WILDERNESS AREA 

Today - March 15 - an item appears in the Toronto "Globe & Mail" - briefly outlin¬ 
ing Premier-elect Davis' plan for environmental control in our Province. 
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The following demands that Members of the Hamilton Naturalis ts' Club sit down and 
pen a letter to the Premier immediately on a subject vital to us . 

As stated in the writeup concerning our nature preserves, it is indicated that 
Short Hills Wilderness Area is located near Fonthill, Ontario. The entire Short 
Hills Region embraces all the rural unspoiled beauty of the Fonthill, Effingham 
and St. Johns Conservation Area. As well as its unspoiled beauty, the region has 
historical value second to none in Ontario. 

The Government has now proposed relocation of Highway #20, north of Fonthill, 
as a FONTHILL BYPASS . Information we have is that this route was originally to 
pass south of Fonthill, where it could follow an existing roadway, carrying the 
traffic from the Welland-Port Colborne area. A group called Citizens for Conser¬ 
vation in that area has been frustrated in their efforts to have the Department 
of Highways reconsider this planning. Spokesman for the citizens, A. B. Scott, 
speaking to Thorold council said, "It seems to me that every department in the 
last 25 years, as far as natural surroundings are concerned, has taken the attitude 
we either pollute it, cut it down or pave it." He askedj "Is it the objective of 
government that this economic growth-monster is to overshadow everything?" 

The point is that the Citizens for Conservation who have worked to restore the 
Short Hills area - so successfully that many of the streams which originate there 
are the only unpolluted waterways in the peninsula - believe that bringing the 
bypass to the north of Fonthill (which i6 the more recent plan), will severely 
affect the ecology of the area, citing such causes as salt runoff, herbicide and 
pesticide sprays, rapid runoff or damming of waterways, etc. JTHIS VITALLY CONCERNS 

u * /ua , j V ^ 

IT IS IMPERATIVE THAT GOVERNMENT BE MADE TO REALIZE THAT HIGHWAY ENGINEERS ARE 
PLANNERS ONLY INTERESTED IN THE TERMS OF MOVING TRAFFIC. GOVERNMENT MUST BE MADE 
TO REALIZE THAT THE MOTOR CAR IS NOT THE MOST IMPORTANT THING IN OUR LIVES. THIS 
INEPTITUDE MUST BE REMEDIED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. GOVERNMENT MUST BE IMPRESSED 
WITH THE FACT THAT USE OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES THAT WOULD DIRECT AND GUIDE THE 
HIGHWAY PLANNERS IS ABSOLUTELY IMPERATIVE NOW . THIS SHOULD BE A PRIME FACTOR IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL PLANNING. PLEASE WRITE AND TELL MR. DAVIS SO . DO IT NOW 1 .'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'. 

**$&****M'*t$$^;'^1?******************’k***-k-iti<******** 

**************************;rfr**A******************* 


THE ONTARIO FIELD BIOLOGIST - an annual journal devoted to the results of research 
and observation in the field of natural science in the Province of Ontario is now 
available. Issue #24 includes The First Annual Report of the Ontario Ornithological 
Records Committee, Populations of Birds in Urban Habitats, Ontario County, An 
Annotated List of the Birds of Pickering Beach, The Encouragement of Wild Birds in 
the Kitchener-Waterloo Area, Additional Observations on the Butterflies of Dunn 
Township and a report of the 1970 Christmas Census, Toronto, and other topics. 

Subscriptions may be obtained at $1.00 per year, plus 25<? mailing charge and back 
issues Nos. 21 and 22 are available at $1 each plus 25f mailing charge. 

Send subscriptions and money to cover (as many years as you wish) to - 
Toronto Field Naturalists' Club, 49 Craighurst Avenue, Toronto 12, Ontario. 


************** 
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LADYBIBDS 


Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home, 

Your house is on fire and your children alone. 

For some time now these insects have been fairly numerous in gardens and have 
been coming into houses when they can. They are called "Ladybirds" in Britain, 
"ladybugs" in parts of North America. Neither name is appropriate, as they are 
neither birds nor bugs, but beetles. The main characteristic of beetles is that 
the forewings are modified to form hard covers, called "elytra", and this is very 
obvious when ladybirds lift them up before flying to enable them to unfold the 
hind wings. 

We appear to have at least two species of ladybird here, the two-spotted 
(Adalia bipunctata), red with two black spots, and another with 8 black spots on 
each elytron, each dot surrounded by a pale area. This is Anatis ocellata mail. 

Ladybirds are usually included, with reason, amongst the gardener's friends. 
Both adults and larvae feed on aphids, or greenfly, sometimes called plant lice. 

The larvae are rather brightly coloured, black with yellow markings, and have 
sickle-shaped jaws with which they seize their prey. Each larva eats about 15 
aphids a day, eating 200-400 during its larval life. The adults eat even more. 

The larva feeds for about 20 days, then pupates, usually hanging from a plant 
or post. The adult emerges after about 14 days. 

Adult ladybirds can produce an offensive yellowish liquid from the joints of 
their legs, which is poisonous to some vertebrates but does not appear to affect 
other insects. However, a number of species of birds eat ladybirds. 

The adult ladybirds produced late in the summer seek hiding places in the 
fall in which they pass the winter, and it is these insects that are still coming 
into houses now. If we had had more cold weather by now, they would have hidden 
themselves away already, or died. Those that survive the winter will begin 
feeding and egg-laying again next spring. Many species crowd together to hibernate, 
but the reason for this is not known. They also undertake migratory flights of 
hundreds of miles and have sometimes turned up in very large numbers in particular 
places in Europe. One such migration by the two-spotted ladybird was recorded in 
northern England in 1925. Other species are known as great migrants over most of 
Europe and as far afield as India. 

A North American species, the Convergent Ladybird (Hippodaraia convergens) 
is common over much of the continent. In California it feeds during the summer on 
greenfly on crops and fruit trees. Towards the end of summer the insects migrate 
towards the hills where they congregate at altitudes of about 5000 feet under 
stones, etc. In spring they fly back to the valleys. 

In the early part of this century entomologists tried to help the insects by 
collecting them in the hills in winter, keeping them under refrigeration and 
releasing them in the orchards in spring. Eventually they were collected by the 
million. However, a few days after the spring release very few could be found in 
the areas. After some years, and the expenditure of considerable sums of money, 
it was realized that ladybirds, after they awoke from their winter sleep, flew the 
usual 100 miles or so, which now took them away from their usual feeding and 
breeding grounds. 

(By John Phipps in "The Osprey" magazine of The Newfoundland 
Natural History Society, December, 1970) 

******************** 

THAT ATTRACTIVE MUSHROOM COULD BE DEADLY 

In the February 1971 issue of the News Letter of the Thunder Bay Field 
Naturalists Club, Mr. A. George Fraser wrote an interesting article about 
mushrooms, and the importance of proper identification before attempting 
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THAT ATTRACTIVE MUSHROOM COUL D BE DEADLY (continued from previous page) 

to even taste them. In fact even handling them is a dangerous practice as 
unwashed hands could convey something to your mouth which you could well do 
without. 

Spooky Hollow Sanctuary and the Short Hills Wilderness Area (our Club 
sanctuaries) both yield an abundance of interesting fungi species throughout the 
season. They make intensely interesting photographic subjects but unless you 
are positively "sure" - leave them be and retain your picture only. 

There is a great deal of literature available to enable you to learn to 
identify and recognize poisonous mushrooms and/or fungi species, in fact 
"A Collector's Guide" can be purchased from the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
for 3509 as Mr. Fraser states: "those beginners who want to start off on 

the right track in identifying fungi." 

fir************ifrfcrt^***** 

BIRDING ON LAKE ONTARIO 

Active birders in Southern Ontario spend many hours peering out into Lake 
Ontario every autumn hoping for a glimpse of rare gulls, jaegers and other 
essentially marine birds. Occasionally their efforts are rewarded, but often the 
observations are at great distances, for fleeting moments. 

One can imagine, then, our frustration and envy on hearing that Buffalo and 
Niagara Peninsula birders, on three boat trips off Hamilton during the Fall of 
1968, observed at close range, numerous jaegers, phalaropes and other pelagics. 

Our problem became, "How do we get out into the lake?" 

At last, this autumn, we managed to contact Mr. Arthur Heaven of Oakville, 
who agreed to take us out. So, shortly after 2:00 p.m. on September 13, 1970, 
Chauncey Wood and I found ourselves aboard the "Happy Days". Actually the day 
was not very promising, with dark, threatening skies and intermittent rain. After 
such a long wait, however, we were in no mood to give up. 

The plan that we followed was to head 3 miles out, then to parallel the 
shore until we reached the buoy a mile off the Burlington Canal, whence we headed 
back eastward about 1% miles offshore. 

Shortly after starting, we glimpsed a jaeger well out, a good omen. Then, 
off Bronte, we really struck when a Pomarine Jaeger flew in from the lake and 
crossed about 200 feet in front of our bow. The bird was very dark, larger and 
much bulkier than any Ring-billed Gulls in sight. But its most impressive 
features were the extensive white flashes at the base of the primaries of each 
wing. This was much brighter and more extensive than the white seen on Parasitic 
Jaeger wings. 

A few miles farther down the shore, an adult Parasitic Jaeger flew across the 
bow, close to the water. We thrilled at this - the best look at a Parasitic 
Jaeger that we had ever hadI 

A little later, we drifted the boat to within 15 feet of three delightful 
little Northern Phalaropes, feeding actively on minute life on the surface. These 
birds are infrequently seen in places like the Dundas Marsh, but we agreed that 
there was something special about observing them in their favourite environment. 

Near the Canal, we sighted two more Northern Phalaropes, and other jaeger 
sightings brought our total to 7 Parasitic Jaegers, in addition to the Pomarine. 

On returning to port, we agreed that our first "pelagic" trip was an unqualified 
success, which led to other enquiries, and further whetted our appetites. 

Robert H. Curry. 
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VIRGINIA RAIL OFF TRACK, FINDS BOARDING HOUSEl 


(from "The Mail-Star", Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Jan.1971) 


An unusual creature is staying for the winter at 6 Windward Avenue, Dartmouth. 
A Virginia Rail, which normally slinks through the grass and rushes in swamps and 
marshes, has become the strange lodger of A1 and Barbara MacPherson, 

If the bird were a conformist, it would be spending winter in a place warmer 
than Nova Scotia, because Virginia Rails usually migrate south as far as Cuba and 
Guatemala. 

The dusky feathered bird was found in mid-December after a heavy snowstorm. 

It was injured and bleeding from its leg and a wing was damaged. Mrs. MacPherson 
found it in the garage where it had taken refuge. A local tom cat often idled 
its days in the garage, so she removed the bird to the safety and warmth of her 
kitchen. The wild bird flopped exhausted in its refuge and settled in a net- 
topped box, where her children had once kept a pet snake. 

Feeding the bird was a problem at first. The MacPhersons bought smelts, and 
the rail, which is so shy it is rarely seen in its normal habitat, now takes 
filleted raw smelt from the hand. It also eats bananas, munching strips one and 
a half inches long. 

Since recovering from its injuries (it still has a slight limp) it has 
exhibited a wayward character. It hops, a step at a time to the basement. It 
potters about in the bathroom, gazes inquisitively at the guppies and goldfish in 
the living room aquarium and kicks up a ruckus when it wants to be fed. 
Occasionally, Mrs. MacPherson fills the kitchen sink an inch or two, and the 
Virginia Rail paddles in the sink. 

The bird runs like a chicken, evades the family Golden Labrador, Ginger, and 
threads its way, sylph-like through the maze of dining room chair legs, as a rail 
would through cattails on its home ground. 

He drinks differently from most other birds observed by Mrs. MacPherson, He 
drinks with his head down and does not tip back his head to swallow. Daily intake 
is a smelt-and-a-half, plus fresh fruit. And if he sheds a feather and it adheres 
to his food, he dabbles it clean in his water bowl-~like a raccoon. 

The MacPherson family is probably the only one in Nova Scotia ever to have 
restored an injured Virginia Rail to health. It will be freed in a nearby 
nourishing sewage treatment area, when winter ends. "When the frogs start to 
croak, it should be warm enough to let him go," she said. 

******************************* 

■. ; t .. . f , 

** # ******************* 

Many friends in the Hamilton Naturalists 9 Club will, we are sure, be saddened 
* to hear of the passing in Peterborough on March 3, 1971, of Claire Davidson 
e Williams, former Member. Claire was exceedingly knowledgeable in the field 
of Botany, particularly so concerning the study of Mosses. Many persons have * 
benefitted from her generously-given advice. She will be greatly missed by * 
all who were privileged to know her. Deep sympathy is extended to her Family.* 

*********************** 

*********** 

********* 


BELATED BIRTHDAY GREETINGS to that "Grand Old Man of Botany" - MR. BERT MILLER 
of Fort Erie, Ontario - who on January 23, 1971, was 90 years young! 

Mr. Miller - according to reports - is still going into the field with never- 
failing enthusiasm. We x;ish him "many happy returns" and happy hunting! 

************** 



COMING EVENTS COMING EVENTS 

**********************************************************************A********* 

* MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING * 

o ■*■ '■■ ■■■■■—■■ | 1 » " 1 “ ’ — »■■ ■■■—-■■ ■ --■ —* - ■•—- ■«* 

* Date=- MONDAY, APRIL 12, 1971 TIME - 8:00 P.M. * 

Place - Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains 
Road East, Burlington, Ontario 


* 

* 

* 

* 


Speaker - MR. WILLIAM CARRICK of the Kortright Waterfowl Research 
Station, Guelph, Ontario 

We understand that Mr. Carrick's presentation will be 
illustrated. This is an excellent opportunity to hear 
first-hand about Wildfowl in general, and the work of 
this Research Station in particular. 


Refreshments will be served 


Visitors welcome 


* 

* 

* 

* 


******************************************************************************** 


FIELD EVENT FIELD EVEN T 

SUNDAY. APRIL 4. 1971 - SPOOKY HOLLOW WORKSHOP 

Bring axes, saws and pruning sheers. One or two chain-saws would be 
welcome! Vie have had no reports to date of how the trails throughout 
this sanctuary have fared this winter. Any severe obstruction through 
fallen trees necessitates the use of a chain-saw. Plan to be there 
to mark and clear the trails. This is OUR CLUB SANCTUARY. Many hands 
make light work. Please co-operate. 

Meet at Mountain Plaza, Fennell & James Streets at 9:00 A.M. 

Wear warm, waterproof footwear and bring a lunch if you wish. 

Contacts: Mrs. VJ. R. Shivas, Sanctuary Director - 628-6846 or 

Dr. R. C. G. MacLaren - 389-6555. 

******************************************************************************** 

RECORDS WANTED of LITTLE SULPHUR BUTTERFLY (Eurema Lisa) in Ontario. Please 
send dates and locations from your records and collections of this species to - 
MR. PAUL CATLING, 104 Victoria Park Ave., Toronto 13, to assist him in documenting 
the occurence of this butterfly. 

**************************** 

ISSUES of THE WOOD DUCK are missing from the LIBRARY of the ROYAL BOTANICAL GAR¬ 
DENS, and they have appealed for back issues as follows: 

1948 - Jan., March, May, Sept., Oct. and November 

1951 - January 

1952 - April and June 

1953 - September 

1958 - January and August 
1960 - January and March 
1962 - January 
1969 - December. 

Can you help? 

Please send or deliver directly to Royal Botanical Gardens (P.O. Box 399, 

Hamilton, Ontario). 


********* 
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NEW NATURE BOOKS in the ARTS & SCIENCE DEPARTMENT of the HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

With the advent of easier and cheaper travel, journeys to the far corners of the 
earth are no longer beyond the limits of possibility. The Arts and Science 
Department of the Hamilton Public Library has many books about animals that we 
may have every chance to see in their natural habitat within the span of our 
life-time. 


WILD AUSTRALIA by Michael Morcombe offers outstanding photographs by one of the 
country's best-known nature photographers, with special reference to parrots, 
wens and banksias. Different sections are devoted to nocturnal animals, 
insect-trapping plants and the brilliant flowers of the sandplain mallees, 

Hamlyne of London have published AFRICA in their Animals-of-the-World series. 

In this book about the continent that boasts the most spectacular wild life of 
the world, Africa's mammals, birds, reptiles and fishes are described in an 
informative and entertaining manner by a team of specialist experts. The book is 
well ullustrated with beautiful photographs. Also in this series is AUSTRALIA , 
an area of particular interest in the field of zoology with its marsupial mammals 
and fascinating variety of birds, reptiles and fishes. Here again the volume is 
illustrated by many spectacular photographs. 

Christian Zuber is a film-maker and traveller. Accompanied by an under-water 
cameraman, he made a 3%-month trip to the Galapagos Islands. ANIMAL PARADISE 
is the informal record of their adventure. It is packed with fascinatingly 
detailed observation of the unique fauna of the Galapagos, including such 
survivors from the remote prehistoric past as iguana lizards and giant tortoises. 
It includes an eloquent plea for better-policed protection of this natural 
heritage from the depredations of man. 

THE TUATARA LIZARDS AND FROGS OF NEW ZEALAND by Richard Sharell. From a 
naturalist's point of view the fauna of New Zealand is, of course, unique and 
not the least interesting members of this fauna are the various species of 
reptile and amphibian that are found there. This book is a splendid contribution 
to popular natural history in New Zealand; it is gripping for the Layman and at 
the same time includes considerable scientific detail. 

Mary Ziegler, 

(Once again - Mrs. Ziegler has contributed this information to our Members, and 
we never cease to be grateful for her never-failing generosity.) 

******************* 

A FURTHER BUTTERFLY RESEARCH REQUEST - As with most of nature, the butterflies 
of Ontario are faced with an increasingly pessimistic future. Two species have 
already suffered drastically due to man's activities. Two or three known 
colonies of WEST VIRGINIA WHITE butterfly (Pieris Virginiensis) have been 
eliminated. 

At present, the Toronto Entomologists' Association is urging the Ontario Govern¬ 
ment to create a National Park Reserve for this species in Halton County Forest, 
north of Campbellville. Mr. Walter Plath and Mr. Paul Catling presently are 
preparing an article on P. Virginiensis which will feature Walter's study of the 
life history of this species as well as an account of the ecology, which may 
assist the Department of Lands and Forests in "managing" the area. 

If you have collected this species in Ontario, it would be appreciated if you 
would send your data to Paul Catling, 104 Victoria Park Avenue, Toronto 13. 


************* 


AND.DON'T FORGET TO WRITE YOUR LETTER TO PREMIER 

proposed FONTHILL BY-PASS!'. 11! 11l1! I i 11! 111! 111! 111I1l111I11111 


DAVIS about the 

i11it11i 111 111 i 


****** 
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NOTEWORTHY bIRD RECORDS 


Number of species 

recorded to March 2$, 1971 - 114 


* - indicates first record for 

the year 


F - indicates first record for 

the migration 


Common Loon 

Jan. 

24* 

1 Oakville 

Les. & Brad. Gray 

Red-necked Grebe 

Mar. 

20 

1 Lake at Burlington 

Robert Westmore 


Mar. 

22 

3 La Salle Park 

G. North, A. Wcrmington 

Homed Grebe 

Mar. 

2 

1 Shell Oil pier, Brcnte 

Mark Jennings 


Mar. 

21F 

2 La Salle Park 

Wormington, Jennings 

Pied-billed Gre^e 

Mar. 

15* 

1 Valley Inn 

Worming ton, No'rth 

Great Blue Heron 

Mar. 

13 F 

1 North shore of bay 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Whistling Swan 

Mar. 

15* 

6 Lake at Fruitland 

Jack van Nostrand 


Mar. 

15 

6 Woodland Cemetery 

Wormington, North 


Mar. 

15 

2 North shore of bay 

D. K. Powells, Curry 


Mar. 

28 

41 over Dundas Hydro Stn. 

A. Wormington 

Canada Goose 

Mar. 

15F 

20 #5 Hwy. & brock Road 

George D. bryant 

Gadwall 

Mar. 

13 F 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

Wm. F. Smith, North 

Pintail 

Mar. 

13 F 

6 North Shore of bay 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Green-winged Teal 

Mar. 

28F 

2 Dundas Hydro Station 

Robert H. Curry 

American Widgeon 

Mar. 

15F 

18 Woodland Cemetery 

Wormington, North 

Shoveler 

Mar. 

15* 

4 Woodland Cemetery 

Wcrmington, North 

Wood Duck 

Mar. 

1L 

1 Bronte Harbour 

Mark Jennings 


Mar. 

15F 

2 Valley Inn 

Wormington, North 

Ring-necked Duck 

Mar. 

15 F 

3 Woodland; Dundas Hydro 

Wormington, North 

Canvasback 

Feb. 

28F 

14 La Salle Park 

Wcrmington, Bastajas 

Lesser Scaup 

Mar. 

15F 

15 Woodland Cemetery 

G. North, Wormington 

barrow's Goldeneye Mar. 

24 

1 Kerr St., Oakville 

George Holland, North 

Harlequin Duck 

liar. 

24 

p ii n n 

n 11 n 11 

White-wing. Scoter Mar. 

28F 

46 La Salle Park 

Alan Wormington 

Surf Scoter 

Mar. 

28* 

1 La Salle Park 

Alan Wormington 

Ruddy Duck 

Mar. 

20F 

6 Woodland Cemetery 

Wormington, North 

Hooded Merganser 

Mar. 

15* 

3 Woodland Cemetery 

Wormington, North 

Red-br. Merganser 

Mar. 

13 F 

4 Woodland Cemetery 

Wm. F. Smith, North 

Turkey Vulture 

Mar. 

20* 

1 Westdale Park 

R. A. H. Westmore 

Sharp-shinned 

Feb. 

28 

1 Carlisle Road 

G. E. Bryant 

Hawk 

Mar. 

2 IF 

1 Guelph Line 

R. H. Curry 

Cooper's Hawk 

Mar. 3 

>14 

1, 1 burlington; bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Mar. 

24F 

2 Waterdown 

Wormington, bastajas 

Rough-legged Hawk 

liar. 

15F 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

Wormington, North 

bald Eagle 

Mar. 

25F 1 

. ad. Dundas Marsh 

D. Morton, Jennings 

Marsh Hawk 

Mar. 

1* 

3, 1 burlingten; 0 rente 

Sarah Wcci; Jennings 

Ruffed Grouse 

Feb. 

27 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 

American Coot 

Feb. 

25 

3 Bronte Harbour 

Mark Jennings 

Killdeer 

Feb. 

28* 

2 Lome Park 

Wormington, Bastajas 


Feb. 

28 

2 Oakville 

Chauncey & Sarah Wood 

American Woodcock 

liar. 

14* 

1, 1 Bronte, King's Forest 

Ch. Wood; D. Howes-Jones 


Mar. 

20 

24 bronte 

M. Jennings 


Mar. 

24 

1 R. b. G. Arboretum 

Joan Page 

Glaucous Gull 

Mar.i. 

28 

2 Carroll's Point 

R. H. Curry, Alf Epp 

Iceland Gull 

Mar. 

28 

1 Carroll's Point 

G. North, Wormington 

Ring-billed Gull 

Mar. 

7F 

50 West end of Harbour--. 

G. W. North 

Mourning Dove 

Mar. 

15F 

5 High Level Bridge. 

A. Wormington 

Long-eared Owl . 

Mar.- 

- -31 ' 

10 biribrook ' ’ 

R. H. Curry 
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Saw-whet Owl 

Mar. 

27 

2 Bronte Woods 

Mark Jennings 

Pileated WoodpeckerMar. 

6 

1 Rock Chapel 

Donald G. Reid 

Tufted Titmouse 

Mar. 

25 

2 Ancaster Golf Club 

George Holland, North 

Brown Creeper 

Mar. 

17 F 

9 Westdale Park 

Alan Wormington 

Carolina Wren 

Feb. 

27* 

1 Hopkigs Creek 

Robert H. Curry 

Mockingbird 

Mar. 

14 

1 Lome Park 

David West 

Brown Thrasher 

Mar. 

15 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Thelma Powell 


Mar. 

15 

1 Hostein Dr., Ancaster 

R. H. Curry 

Robin 

Mar. 

6F 

1 East Burlington 

Jennings, Wormington 

Eastern nluebird 

Mar. 

21* 

17 Bull's Point 

Les. & Brad. Gray 


Mar. 

21 

2 Rattlesnake Point 

William F. Smith 


Mar. 

23 

1 Mill St., Waterdown 

Joan Page 

Golden-c. Kinglet 

Mar. 

17F 

6 Westdale Park 

A. Wormington 

Water Pipit 

Mar. 

20* 

2 nronte tfeach 

Mark Jennings 

Cedar Waxwing 

Mar. 

1 

5 North Shore olvd. 

D. & Th. Powell 


Mar. 

16 

20 Westdale 

A. Wormington 

Northern Shrike 

Mar. 

21 

1 Bronte 

Jennings, Wormington 


Mar. 

21 

1 Smithville 

Robert K. Sargeant 

Eastern Meadowlark 

Mar. 

15F 

31 Bronte 

M. Jennings 


Mar. 

15 

5 High Level Bridge 

A. Wormington, North 

Red-winged 

Feb. 

26F 

80 University Landing 

D. Morton, Wormington 

blackbird 

Mar. 

14 

1000 " " » 

A. Wormington 

Rusty Blackbird 

Mar. 

16F 

2 Breezy Corners 

G. D. Bryant 

Common Grackle 

Feb. 

27 F 

1, 1 Burlington 

Jack Carey; Les. Gray 


Feb. 

27 

1 Westdale 

Paul Hopkins 


Mar. 

15 

5000 Dundas Marsh 

Alan Wormington 

Brown-headed 

Feb. 

27F 

2 Carlisle Road 

G. D. Bryant 

Cowbird 

Feb. 

27 

1 Bronte 

M. Jennings 

Evening Grosbeak 

Mar. 

6 

.10 Spring Creek, Dundas 

Mrs. B. Reid & D. Reid 

Common Redpoll 

Mar. 

20* 

5 Woodland Cemetery 

William F. Smith 

Rufous-s. Towhee 

Feb. 

15 

1 Lome Park 

D. West 


Mar. 

15 

1 Hostein Dr., Ancaster 

R. H. Curry 

Savannah Sparrow 

Mar. 

20F 

1 E. Burlington 

Les. A. Gray 


Mar. 

21 

1 nronte 

Wormington, Jennings 

White-cr. Sparrow 

Mar. 

15 

1 North Shore nlvd. 

D. & Th. Powell 

White-throated 

Mar. 

6 

1 Spring Creek, Dundas 

Mrs. b . Reid & D. Reid 

Sparrow 

Mar. 

15 

1 North Shore olvd. 

D. & Th. Powell 


Mar. 

15 

2 Hostein Dr., Ancaster 

R. H. Curry 

Fox Sparrow 

Mar. 

18* 

1 Westdale Park 

A. Wormington 


Mar. 

20 

2 oronte Woods 

Mark Jennings 


Mar. 

23 

1 Ancaster 

Ch. & S. Wood 

Song Sparrow 

Mar. 

15F 

10 Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington 


Mar. 

18 

34 Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington 

Snow hunting 

Mar. 

20 

15 High Level cridge 

A. Wormington 


Please send your records on the 15th of each month to George W. North, 

249 Charlton Ave. W., Hamilton 12, Ont., or phone 522-6082 

While on a visit to Long Point on March 23rd George Holland looked over the 
fields near Mr. crown's duck and goose pond west of Port Royal and found an 
adult White-fronted Goose with orange bill and feet. On March 28th it was 
again found among the Canada Geese by Robert Curiy, the Bastaja brothers and 
Sarah and Chauncey Wood. 
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